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Sikh Identity in the Light of History 
A Dynamic Perspective 


Pashaura Singh 


It 


The question of identity is an important subject for academic discussion. It 
covers a wide range of important issues pertaining to the complex process 
of ‘coming to be’, frequently referred to as a classic notion of identity- 
formation. The complexity of this process of ‘coming to be’ is confounded 
and compounded by the inter-connections between the formal, conscious 
and organized processes of institutional development, and the informal, 
unconscious and spiritual ways in which people come to know themselves. 
Outward religious practices and inward beliefs are, therefore, always the 
important factors that define human beings. All these identity markers in 
turn fashion responses to how others understand and accept identity. A 
comparison with the other prevailing traditions sharpens the process of 
self-definition. In fact, every encounter with a new society or a new culture 
brings with it new self-discovery. As such, the crystallization of a religious 
community is an ever-evolving process, a process which continues as a 
creative response to the changing historical situation. There is always a need 
to meet the challenge of changing times and answering the new questions 
each age presents. Thus the process of self-definition is an ongoing 
phenomenon of a dynamic nature. 

The first in-depth analysis of the problem of Sikh identity from an 
historical perspective was produced by W.H. McLeod in his perceptive work 
Who is a Sikh? (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989). It is thus quite appropriate 
to engage with his arguments in this volume to be published in his honour. 
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McLeod offers a range of answers to the question “Who is a Sikh?’ along the 
line of history and across the arc of traditional Sikh understanding. As a 
modern historian, he frequently addresses the issues of history versus 
tradition, the nature of authority in the Sikh Panth (community), and the 
ever-evolving nature of Sikh identity. Throughout his analysis McLeod 
assumes ‘uniformity’ to be the standard criterion which he applies to 
understand the various issues related to Sikh identity. In doing so he is 
looking for certain ‘fixed’ categories to make sense of the diverse nature of 
the Sikh Panth. This assumption, however, becomes the key problematic in 
our understanding of the dynamic nature of Sikh identity. Not surprisingly, 
McLeod admits at the end of his discussion that ‘complex communities can 
never be summarized in neat, concise, unqualified terms.’’ We will return 
to his arguments from time to time in our analysis. 

This chapter examines some of the central issues in the process of 
identity-formation in the Sikh tradition in different historical periods. The 
first section focuses on the early Sikh Panth. It addresses the questions: 
Whar did it mean to be a Sikh in the early phase of the community? How 
did the Sikh Panth evolve during the period of Guru Nanak’s early successors? 
The second section addresses the question of Sikh identity from the 
institution of the Khalsa in 1699 to the fall of sovereign Sikh rule in 1849. 
It focuses on the pre-modern understandings of Sikh identity. The third 
section deals with the issues of religious and cultural transformation that 
took place under the British Raj. It examines the issue of how Sikh identity 
was constructed from a modern perspective influenced by the ideology of 
the Enlightenment. We will examine the impact of the Singh Sabha and 
Akali movements on the emerging Sikh community self-consciousness. The 
final section addresses the issues of Sikh identity from the post-colonial 
and post-modern perspectives. Throughout our arguments we will address 
the fundamental question: Who is a Sikh? 


II 


Any discussion of Sikh identity must begin with the understanding of the 
question of how the early Gurus became the spearhead of a process of 
demarcation which clearly defined the distinctiveness of the Sikh tradition. 
Notably, Sikhism is rooted in a particular religious experience, piety, and 
culture and informed by a unique inner revelation of its founder, Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539), who declared his independence from the other thought 
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forms of his day. He tried to kindle the fire of autonomy and courage in 
those who claimed to be his disciples (sikhs, learners). Notwithstanding the 
influences that he absorbed from his contemporary religious environment, 
that is, the devotional tradition of the medieval Sants (Poet-saints)? of North 
India with which he shared certain similarities and differences, Guru Nanak 
laid down the foundation of ‘true teaching, practice and community’ from 
the standpoint of his own religious ideals. Of the religious figures of North 
India, he had a strong sense of mission which compelled him to proclaim 
his message for the ultimate benefit of his audience and to promote socially 
responsible living. At the end of his missionary travels, in the 1520s, 
therefore, Guru Nanak purchased a piece of land on the right bank of the 
Ravi River in West Punjab and founded the village of Kartarpur (Creator's 
Abode). There he lived for the rest of his life as the ‘spiritual guide’ of a 
newly emerging religious community. His attractive personality and teaching 
won him many disciples who received the message of liberation through 
religious hymns of unique genius and notable beauty. They began to use 
these hymns in devotional singing (Airtan) as a part of congregational 
worship. Indeed, the first Sikh families who gathered around Guru Nanak 
in the early decades of the sixteenth century at Kartarpur formed the nucleus 
of a rudimentary organization of the Nanak-panth, the ‘Path of Nanak’, 
referring to the community constituted by the Sikhs who followed Guru 
Nanak’s path of liberation. 

Guru Nanak prescribed the daily routine, along with agricultural activity 
for sustenance, for the Kartarpur community.’ He defined the ideal person 
as a Gurmukh (one oriented towards the Guru) who practiced the threefold 
discipline of ‘the divine Name, charity and purity’ (mam dan ishnan).* Indeed, 
these three features, nam (relation with the Divine), dan (relation with the 
society), and ishnan (relation with the self) provided a balanced approach 
for the development of the individual and the society. They corresponded 
to the cognitive, the communal, and the personal aspects of the evolving 
Sikh identity. For Guru Nanak, the true spiritual life required that ‘one 
should live on what one has earned through hard work and that one should 
share with others the fruit of one’s exertion.” In addition, service (seva), 
self-respect (pati), truthful living (sach achar), humility, sweetness of the 
tongue, and taking only one’s rightful share (haq halal) were regarded as 
highly prized ethical virtues in pursuit of liberation. At Kartarpur, Guru 
Nanak gave practical expression to the ideals which matured during the 
period of his travels and combined ‘a life of disciplined devotion with worldly 
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activities, set in the context of normal family life and a regular satsang [or 
true fellowship].’° As part of the Sikh liturgy, Guru Nanak’s Japji 
(Meditation) was recited in the early hours of the morning, and So Dar 
(That Door) and Arti (Adoration) were sung in the evening.’ 

Guru Nanak’s spiritual message found expression at Kartarpur through 
key institutions: the sangat (holy fellowship) where all felt that they belonged 
to one large spiritual fraternity; the dharamshala, the original form of the 
Sikh place of worship; and the establishment of the /angar, the inter-dining 
convention which required people of all castes to sit in status-free lines 
(pangat) to share a common meal. The institution of langar promoted the 
spirit of unity and mutual belonging, and struck at a major aspect of caste, 
thereby advancing the process of defining a distinctive Sikh identity. Finally, 
Guru Nanak created the institution of the Guru, who became the central 
authority in community life. Before he passed away in 1539, Guru Nanak 
designated one of his disciples, Lehna, as his successor by renaming him 
Angad, meaning ‘my own limb’. Thus, a lineage was established, and a 
legitimate succession was maintained intact from the appointment of Guru 
Angad (1504-52) to the death of Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), the 
tenth and the last human Guru of the Sikhs. Indeed, a theory of spiritual 
succession was advanced in the form of ‘the unity of Guruship’ in which 
there was no difference between the founder and the successors. They all 
represented one and the same light (jot) as a single flame ignites a series of 
torches. 


The analysis of the works of the first five Gurus reveals that they followed 
a policy of both innovation and preservation. Although they never departed 
radically from the legacy of Guru Nanak, they met the challenge of the 
religious pluralism of the sixteenth century by establishing a clear basis for 
a distinct Sikh identity. This sense of distinct identity was marked by 
distinctive belief system, modes of worship, socio-religious institutions and 
an over-arching organization with the Guru as its pivot. Indeed, the 
institution of the Guru carried an aura of divinity for the Sikhs. In this 
context, McLeod rightly maintains that veneration of Guru Nanak and his 
line of successors qualified a person as a Nanak-panthi or Sikh.® This early 
Sikh identity, he argues, was defined by ‘a common loyalty, by common 
association, and by common practice’.? For the Nanak-panth the principal 
mode of worship was devotional singing (kirtan), a corporate practice that 
served to weld a group of disparate followers into a society with a common 
sense of identity. This sense of identity was further strengthened by the 
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poetic beauty and durable nature of gurbani (utterances of the Gurus) used 
in such kirtan sessions.'° 


The second Guru, Angad, consolidated the nascent Sikh Panth in the 
face of the challenge presented by Guru Nanak’s eldest son, Baba Sri Chand, 
the founder of the ascetic Udasi sect. His sixty-two saloks (couplets or stanzas) 
in the Sikh scripture throw considerable light on the historical situation of 
the Panth during his period and mark the doctrinal boundaries of the Sikh 
faith in strict conformity with Guru Nanak’s message. In the first place, 
Guru Angad mentioned his predecessor as ‘Guru Nanak’ for the first time, 
thereby stressing the necessity of the institutional Guru in the spiritual 
growth of his audience.'' Second, he established a new Sikh centre at Khadur 
where the community kitchen (/angar) was run by his wife Khivi, who used 
to serve a pudding of rice boiled in milk to the congregation."? It confirmed 
an organizational principle that the communal establishment at Kartarpur 
could not be considered a unique institution, but rather a model which 
could be cloned and imitated elsewhere. Third, Guru Angad made the early- 
morning bath obligatory for the practice of meditation on the divine Name." 
Fourth, in contrast to the worldview of the Hindu religious texts he claimed 
the exclusive status of the bani (divine Word), delivering all people from 
the shackles of karma and from discriminatory aspects of the caste system 
through divine grace.'* Thus by stressing the inspired nature of the bani 
Guru Angad laid down doctrinally the requirement of the compilation of 
Sikh scripture parallel to the Vedas. The idea that the revealed Word was to 
be assumed as an objective abstract—in no way a personal affect—had far- 
reaching implications in the development of Sikhism, both in terms of 
consolidation of authority and in terms of the evolving scriptural tradition. 


Finally, Guru Angad further refined the Gurmukhi script for recording 
the compilation of the Guru’s hymns. The original Gurmukhi script was a 
systematization of lande/mahajani business shorthands, of the kind Guru 
Nanak doubtless used professionally as a young man. This was the script 
which was certainly familiar to the Khatri merchants of the Punjab. Its use 
in early Sikh literary tradition was an emphatic rejection of the superiority 
of Devanagri and Arabic scripts (along with Sanskrit and the Arabic and 
Persian languages) and of the hegemonic authority they represented in the 
scholarly and religious circles of the time. The use of the Gurmukhi script 
added an element of demarcation and self-identity to the Sikh tradition. In 
fact, language became the single most important factor in the preservation 
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of Sikh culture and identity and became the cornerstone of the religious 
distinctiveness that is part and parcel of the Sikh cultural heritage. 


A major institutional development took place during the time of the 
third Guru, Amar Das (1479-1574), who introduced a variety of 
innovations to provide greater cohesion and unity to the ever-growing Sikh 
Panth. These included the establishment of the city of Goindval, the biannual 
festivals of Divali and Baisakhi that provided an opportunity for the growing 
community to get togtether and meet the Guru, a missionary system (manjis) 
for attracting new converts, and the preparation of the Goindval pothis, 
collections of the compositions of the Gurus and some of the medieval 
poet-saints. This early move toward the establishment of a more 
comprehensive administrative system speaks both of the rapidity with which 
the spiritual appeal of Guru Nanak’s message was gaining ground, and also 
of the practicality of those to whom the tradition had been entrusted in 
dealing with this broadening appeal. The location of Goindval on the right 
bank of the Beas River was close to the point where the Majha, Malwa, and 
Doaba areas converge. This may help account for the spread of the Panth’s 
influence in all three regions of the Punjab. Further, Guru Amar Das 
provided the distinctive ceremonies for birth and death and added his hymn 
of ‘divine bliss’ (Anand) to Sikh liturgy which was meant to be recited on 
happy occasions. All these innovations reflect the geographical and 
institutional expansion of the Sikh Panth during the period of the third 
Guru. One could also read in them a response of a second-generation Panth 
passing through a predictable process of self-definition and crystallization.’ 

The fourth Guru, Ram Das (1534-81) founded the city of Ramdaspur, 
where he constructed a large pool for the purpose of bathing. It was named 
Amritsar, meaning ‘the nectar of immortality’. To build an independent 
economic base, the Guru appointed deputies (masands) to collect tithes 
and other contributions from loyal Sikhs. He contributed a large body of 
sacred verse by expanding the range of available musical modes (ragas) and 
composed the wedding hymn (/avan) for the solemnization of Sikh 
marriage.'® Indeed, it was Guru Ram Das who for the first time explicitly 
responded to the question “Who is a Sikh?’ with the following definition: 
‘He who calls himself Sikh, a follower of the true Guru, should meditate on 
the divine Name after rising and bathing and recite Japji from memory, 
thus driving away all evil deeds and vices. As day unfolds he sings gurbani; 
sitting or rising he meditates on the divine Name. He who repeats the 
divine Name with every breath and bite is indeed a true Sikh (gursikh) who 
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gives pleasure to the Guru.”"” Thus, the liturgical requirements of reciting 
and singing of the sacred Word became part of the very definition of being 
a Sikh. The most significant development was related to the self-image of 
the Sikhs who perceived themselves as unique and distinct from other 
religious communities of North India. In this context, Guru Ram Das 
proclaimed that ‘loyal Sikhs of the Guru’ (gursikhs) were spiritually greater 
than the Bhagats, Sants, and Sadhs.'* The new status of the word “Gursikh’ 
points to the greater cohesiveness of the Sikh community. Indeed, the 
distinction between ‘us’ and ‘them’ was complete during the period of the 
fourth Guru. 

The period of the fifth Guru, Arjan (1563-1606), was marked by a 
number of far-reaching institutional developments. First, at Amritsar he 
built the Harimandir, later known as the Golden Temple, which acquired 
prominence as the central place of Sikh worship. It became the integral 
identity marker for the Sikhs parallel to the famous Hindu #iraths and Muslim 
Mecca. Second, he compiled the first canonical scripture, the Adi Granth 
(Original Book), in 1604, which advocated the doctrine of the unity of 
Akal Purakh (Timeless One), stressing an uncompromising monotheism in 
which there was no place for incarnation or idol-worship. It provided a 
framework for the shaping of a’text-centred community and hence it was a 
decisive factor for Sikh self-definition. McLeod rightly maintains that the 
Adi Granth served to enhance the clarity of definition which distinguished 
the Sikhs from people of other faiths.'? Third, Guru Arjan established the 
rule of justice and humility (Aalemi raj) in the town of Ramdaspur, where 
everyone lived in comfort.” He proclaimed: “There is no other place like 
the beautiful and thickly populated Ramdaspur. The divine rule prevails in 
Ramdaspur due to the grace of the Guru. No religious tax (jizya) is levied, 
nor any fine; there is no collector of taxes.’?' The administration of the 
town was evidently in the hands of Guru Arjan, although in a certain sense 
Ramdaspur was an autonomous town in the context and the framework of 
the Mughal rule of Emperor Akbar. Finally, by the end of the sixteenth 
century the Sikh Panth had developed a strong sense of independent identity, 
which is quite evident from Guru Arjan’s assertion “We are neither Hindu 
nor Musalaman.’” In this context, McLeod aptly remarks: “The Panth now 
possessed a line of Gurus, a growing number of holy places, distinctive 
rituals, and its own sacred scripture. There could no longer be any question 
of vague definition nor of uncertain identity.” 
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The emphasis on a strong sense of Panthic identity may also be seen in 
the works of Bhai Gurdas. In contrast to the two prevailing dominant 
traditions of Hindus and Muslims, Bhai Gurdas made an exclusive claim 
for the ‘third distinctive path’ (tisar panth) of Sikhs who followed the 
teachings of the Sikh Gurus.”* McLeod makes the point that the Adi Granth 
and the works of Bhai Gurdas provide a ‘normative response’ to the issue of 
Sikh identity. He further argues that an analysis of the hagiographical 
literature known as the janam-sakhis (birth narratives) offers a popular view. 
As refracted through the janam-sakhis the Nanak-Panth was still ‘in the 
process of self-definition’ but had ‘not yet achieved a clear awareness of 
separate identity.’?° It was in the process of ‘becoming’ without a sure 
awareness of ‘having arrived’. McLeod draws this conclusion from the janam- 
sakhis in which Guru Nanak says that he is a ‘Hindu’. The actual context, 
however, makes it abundantly clear that he was not a ‘Muslim’. The Sikhs 
could be regarded as Hindu in the sense of non-Muslim Indians. As 
such, they stood bracketed with millions of other Indians.” Nevertheless, 
the B-40 Janam-sakhi portrays the Sikhs of Guru Nanak as distinct from 
adherents of other faiths in the sense that they had their own distinctive 
place of worship: Vaishnavas have their temple, Yogis have their asan, 
Muslims have their mosque, and Nanak-panthis have their dharamsala. The 
same text further claims that Nanak-panthis had their own unique mode of 
salutation (pairi pavana satiguru hoia).”” McLeod concludes that the 
intellectual elite within the Sikh Panth moved more rapidly towards a sense 
of distinctive identity than the general body of the Panth. The ‘boundaries’ 
might be indistinct but not the ‘centre’. McLeod thus makes a good case 
for distinct identity in the pre-Khalsa Sikh tradition, but he qualifies it by 
bringing in the notion of the elite and the masses. 

Here, it is equally important to note the perception of the outsiders 
about the Sikh Panth in the process of identity-formation. With the 
increasing socio-cultural articulation of the Sikhs, their consciousness of 
self-identity was strengthened. The outsiders were quick to perceive the 
distinction. It is no wonder that the distinctive identity of the Sikhs was 
duly recognized by other people who were around them during the early 
period. For instance, the author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib (‘The School of 
Religions’), a mid-seventeenth century work in Persian, provides us with 
the earliest account of Sikh beliefs and practices under the title of Nanak- 
panthis. He knew two of the Sikh Gurus, Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) 
and Guru Har Rai (1630-61), and met them at Kiratpur. He maintains 
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that ‘loyal Sikhs of the Guru’ (gursikhan) were a distinct community. He 
writes: “The disciples of Guru Nanak condemn idol worship. Their belief is 
that all their Gurus are Nanaks. They do not read the mantras of the Hindus. 
They do not venerate their temples or idols, nor do they esteem their avatars. 
They have no regard for the Sanskrit language which, according to the 
Hindus, is the speech of the angels.’* The author further elaborates the 
Sikh concept of the ‘unity of Guruship’ as follows: “They [the Sikhs] say 
that he who does not know Guru Arjan Mall as Baba Nanak is a manmukh, 
ie. non-believer.” The distinctive identity of early Sikhs was, therefore, 
based on their peculiar doctrines, their institutions and their social 
attitudes—including their sense of commitment to both temporal and 
spiritual concerns. 

The question of ‘normative self-definition’, however, encompasses far 
more than doctrinal and institutional developments. The traditional history- 
of-ideas approach which focuses purely on philosophical or theological topics 
cannot do justice to understand the complex phenomenon of identity- 
formation. We need to examine the social setting as well as the driving 
forces which pushed the Sikh Panth more and more to insist not only that 
it was important to be Sikh, but also to be so in a certain way. Moreover, 
self-definition cannot arise apart from conflict. But which conflicts were 
decisive and with whom? These are certain features of the evolving Sikh 
Panth that deserve to be noted. 


First, we need to examine the social constituency of the early Panth. 
Guru Nanak and the succeeding Gurus emphatically proclaimed that the 
divine Name is the only sure means of liberation for all the four varnas: the 
Khatri, the Brahmin, the Shudra, and the Vaish.” Doctrinally, caste was 
not one of the defining criteria of Sikh identity. In the sangat, there was no 
place for any kind of ‘injustice or hurtful discrimination based on caste 
status.’ Sikhs were, however, free to observe it as ‘a marriage convention’.*! 
Identifying the caste identities, a general profile of Panth’s leadership may 
be reconstructed with the help of the eleventh var (ballad) of Bhai Gurdas 
which provides the lists of the names of prominent followers of the early 
Gurus. There were certainly some Brahmins among the Sikhs and some 
outcastes. For instance, the name of Paira Chandal appears in the list of 
prominent Sikhs. The Khatri caste was particularly prominent among the 
trading communities, and this was the caste to which all the Gurus belonged. 
There was a clear preponderance of Jats among the cultivators, who were 
followed by members of artisan castes, notably Tarkhans or carpenters. It 
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should be emphasized that Bhai Gurdas deals only with the more notable 
members of the Panth.” On the whole, identities based on caste were not 
obliterated completely but caste had nothing to do with access to liberation. 


Second, the issue of dissensions within the ranks of the Panth deserves 
our careful attention. A great number of Guru Arjan’s compositions are 
focused on the issue of dealing with the problems created by ‘slanderers’ 
(nindak) who were rival claimants to the office of Guruship. The Udasis 
and Bhallas (descendants of Guru Amar Das’s eldest son, Baba Mohan) had 
already established parallel seats of authority and paved the way for 
competing views of Sikh identity. The rivalry of the ‘dissenters’ was 
heightened when Guru Arjan was designated for the throne of Guru Nanak 
in preference to his eldest brother, Prithi Chand, who even approached the 
local Mughal administrators probably to claim the position of his father. At 
some point Prithi Chand and his followers were branded Minas (dissembling 
rogues). Indeed, the successful resisting of the challenges posed by Minas 
involved a heightened loyalty on the part of those who adhered to the 
orthodox line.*? Thus, the conflict created within the Sikh community by 
dissidents originally worked to counter and then, paradoxically, to enhance 
the process of crystallization of the Sikh tradition. 

Finally, there is clear evidence in the compositions of Guru Arjan that 
a series of complaints were made against him to the functionaries of the 
Mughal state, giving them an excuse to watch the activities of the Sikhs. In 
response to such complaints, for instance, Sulhi Khan came to attack the 
Guru's establishment, but he was killed by his own ‘bolting horse’ before 
his evil intentions materialized.** The Mughal authorities, it seems, were 
seriously concerned about the extensive Jat allegiance to the Panth. It is 
quite possible that the militant traditions of the Jats may have brought the 
Panth into increasing conflict with the Mughal authorities. The liberal policy 
of Emperor Akbar may have sheltered the Guru and his followers for a 
time, but it could not remove the nefarious designs of the Guru's enemies 
for good. Thus, the external and internal pressures on the Sikh Panth were 
largely responsible for the crystallization of the Sikh tradition. 

In sum, the quest for normative self-definition was linked with the 
emergence of a new kind of doctrinal self-identification among Sikhs in 
this early phase of history. Based initially on religious ideology, however, 
the distinctive Sikh identity was reinforced with the introduction of distinctly 
Sikh liturgical practices, including ceremonies on the occasions of birth, 
marriage and death. Indeed, the Sikh community self-consciousness was 
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further heightened by the in-group conflict created by dissenters and 
slanderers. The conflict with the local Mughal authorities provided another 
challenge to the Sikh Panth. To a large extent, the liberal policy of Emperor 
Akbar’s reign provided the overall context for the peaceful evolution of the 
Sikh Panth. However, within eight months of Akbar’s death in October 
1605, Guru Arjan, under torture by the orders of the new emperor, Jahangir, 
was executed in May 1606. The Sikh community perceived Guru Arjan’s 
death as the so-called ‘first martyrdom’. In this context, Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith aptly points out that Guru Arjan’s martyrdom is of crucial significance 
in Sikh history, contributing very basically to the growth of Sikh community 
self-consciousness, separatism, and militancy.” In other words, it became 
the most decisive factor for the crystallization of the Sikh Panth. 


III 


A radical reshaping of the Sikh Panth took place after Guru Arjan’s 
martyrdom. The sixth Guru, Hargobind (1595-1644), signalled the formal 
process when he traditionally donned two swords symbolizing the spiritual 
(piri) as well as the temporal (ziri) investiture. He also built the Akal Takht 
(Throne of the Immortal Lord) facing the Harimandir, which represented 
the newly-assumed role of temporal authority. Under his direct leadership 
the Sikh Panth took up arms in order to protect itself from Mughal hostility. 
From the Sikh perspective this new development was not taken at the cost 
of abandoning the original spiritual base. Rather, it was meant to achieve a 
balance between temporal and spiritual concerns. A Sikh theologian of the 
period, Bhai Gurdas, defended this new martial response as ‘hedging the 
orchard of the Sikh faith with the hardy and thorny &ikar tree.’ After four 
skirmishes with Mughal troops, Guru Hargobind withdrew to the Shivalik 
hills, and Kiratpur became the new centre of the mainline Sikh tradition. 
Amritsar fell into the hands of Minas, who established a parallel line of 
Guruship with the support of the Mughal authorites. 


During the time of the seventh and eighth Gurus, Har Rai (1630-61) 
and Harkrishan (1656-64), the emphasis on armed conflict with the Mughal 
authorities receded, but the Gurus held court and kept a regular force of 
Sikh horsemen. During the period of the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur (1621- 
75), however, the increasing strength of the Sikh movement in the rural 
areas again attracted the Mughal attention. Guru Tegh Bahadur’s ideas of a 
just society inspired a spirit of fearlessness among his followers: ‘He who 
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holds none in fear, nor is afraid of anyone, Nanak, acknowledges him alone 
as a man of true wisdom.”* Such ideas posed a direct challenge to the 
increasingly restrictive policies of the Mughal Emperor, Aurangzeb (r.1658— 
1707), protecting the interests of Sunni orthodoxy. The emperor had 
imposed Islamic laws and taxes, and ordered the replacement of Hindu 
temples by mosques. Not surprisingly, Guru Tegh Bahadur was summoned 
to Delhi by the orders of the emperor, and on his refusal to embrace Islam 
he was publicly executed in Chandni Chowk on 11 Novemeber 1675. The 
Sikhs perceived his death as the ‘second martyrdom’, which involved the 
‘larger issues of human rights and freedom of conscience’.”” 

Tradition holds that the Sikhs who were present at the scene of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur's execution shrank from recognition, concealing their identity 
for fear they might suffer a similar fate. In order to respond to this new 
situation, the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh, resolved to impose on his followers 
an outward form that would make them instantly recognizable. He 
restructured the Sikh Panth and instituted the Khalsa (pure), an order of loyal 
Sikhs bound by common identity and discipline. On Baisakhi Day 1699 at 
Anandpur, Guru Gobind Singh initiated the first so-called “Cherished Five’ 
(panj piare), who formed the nucleus of the new order of the Khalsa. These 
five volunteers who responded to the Guru's call for loyalty, and who came 
from different castes and regions of India, received the initiation through a 
ceremony that involved sweetened water (amrit) stirred with a two-edged 
sword and sanctified by the recitation of five liturgical prayers. 

From the perspective of ritual studies, three significant issues were linked 
with the first amrit ceremony. First, all who chose to join the order of the 
Khalsa through the ceremony were understood to have been ‘reborn’ in the 
house of the Guru and thus to have assumed a new identity. The male 
members were given the surname Singh (lion) and female members were 
given the surname Kaur (princess), with the intention of creating a parallel 
system of aristocratic titles in relation to the Rajput hill chiefs of the 
surrounding areas of Anandpur. From that day onwards, Guru Gobind 
Singh was their spiritual father and his wife, Sahib Kaur, their spiritual 
mother. Their birthplace was Kesgarh Sahib (the gurdwara that commemo- 
rates the founding of the Khalsa) and their home was Anandpur, Punjab. 
This new sense of belonging conferred on the Khalsa a new collective identity. 

Second, the Guru symbolically transferred his spiritual authority to 
the Cherished Five when he himself received the nectar of the double-edged 
sword from their hands and thus became a part of the Khalsa Panth and 
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subject to its collective will. In this way he not only paved the way for the 
termination of a personal Guruship but also abolished the institution of 
masands, which was becoming increasingly disruptive. Several of the masands 
had refused to forward collections to the Guru, creating factionalism in the 
Sikh Panth. In addition, Guru Gobind Singh removed the threat posed by 
the competing seats of authority when he declared that the Khalsa should 
have no dealings with the followers of Prithi Chand (Minas), Dhir Mal 
(Guru Har Rai’s elder brother, who established his seat at Kartarpur, 
Jalandhar) and Ram Rai (Guru Harkrishan’s elder brother, who established 
his seat at Dehra Dun). Indeed, abandoning these five reprobate groups 
(panj mel) \ed to the ‘greater awareness of boundaries and a heightened 


consciousness of identity’.”! 


Finally, Guru Gobind Singh delivered the nucleus of the Rahit (Code 
of Conduct) at the inauguration of the Khalsa. By sanctifying the hair with 
amrit, he made them ‘the official seal of the Guru’, and the cutting of 
‘bodily hair’ was thus strictly prohibited. The Guru further imposed a 
rigorous ban on smoking. In addition, he made the wearing of ‘five weapons’ 
(panj hathiar) such as sword, disc, arrow, noose, and gun obligatory for the 
Khalsa Sikhs: ‘Appear before the Guru with five weapons on your person’ 
(hathiar panje bann ke darsan avana).* This injunction must be understood 
in the militaristic context of the contemporary situation. 


The inauguration of the Khalsa was the culmination of the canonical 
period in the development of Sikhism. Guru Gobind Singh also closed the 
Sikh canon by adding a collection of the works of his father, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, to the original compilation of the Adi Granth. Before he passed 
away in 1708, he terminated the line of personal Gurus, and installed the 
Adi Granth as the eternal Guru for the Sikhs. Thereafter, the authority of 
the Guru was invested together in the scripture (Guru Granth) and the 
corporate community (Guru Panth). The ewin doctrine of Guru-Granth 
and Guru-Panth successfully played a cohesive role within the Sikh tradition 
during the eighteenth century. The gurmata (intention of the Guru) system 
provided an effective means of passing resolutions in the presence of the 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

J.S. Grewal compellingly argues that Sikh identity was visibly sharpened 
by the institution of the Khalsa.* Indeed, the Khalsa Sikhs were distinct 
from ‘Hindus’ and other religious communities of India. However, all Sikhs 
did not embrace the Khalsa discipline, and the Sikh Panth was larger than 
the Khalsa. A considerable number of urban Khatris continued to live as 
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Nanak-panthis who were scattered in large cities throughout India.“ Udasi 
Sadhus catered to the religious needs of these people. Moreover, the 
continuing presence of non-Khalsa Sikhs is attested by the literature of the 
eighteenth century. For instance, the Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, compiled 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, provides us with references to 
sehajdhari Sikhs who continued to live as Nanak-panthi Sikhs. They 
maintained an identity which was less precise than that of an initiated 
member of the Khalsa. It is, however, instructive to note that sehajdhari 
Sikhs too were expected to keep their facial hair and whiskers uncut.® Like 
the initiated members of the Khalsa they were also expected to wear only 
turbans on their heads.* Finally, there were those Sikhs who followed the 
rival lineages of Prithi Chand (Minas), Dhirmal and Ram Rai. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, however, the Minas lost control of 
Amritsar to the Khalsa. Although Jiwan Mal (sixth in line from Prithi Chand) 
re-established the lineage at the village of Guru Har Sahai (named after his 
son) in 1752, his grandson, Ajit Singh (d. 1813) worked out a close 
relationship with the Khalsa.*’ Similarly, the exclusion of the Sodhi family 
of Kartarpur (Dhirmatlias) from the Panth was lifted in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. It was Vadbhag Singh who was able to win this 
reprieve with the help of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. 

Interestingly, the observations made by early Europeans provide us with 
some helpful commentaries on Sikh identity late in the eighteenth century. 
Almost all the foreign observers are unanimous that following an initiation 
ceremony the Sikhs refrained from cutting their hair, wore an iron ‘wrist- 
ring’, and strictly avoided the use of tobacco. For instance, George Forster 
writes: “They permit the growth of hair of the head and beard, they generally 
wear an Iron Bracelet on the left hand and the use of Tobacco is proscribed 
among them.’“* The Swiss observer Colonel A.L.H. Polier noticed ‘a pair of 
blue drawers’ as part of the few garments typically worn by the Sikhs whom 
he observed.” William Francklin’s following remark may draw our attention 
to the use of comb: ‘[A]fter performing the requisite duties of their religion 
by ablution and prayer, they comb their hair and beards with peculiar care.’° 
One can assume that the sword (£irpan) must have been part of the weaponry 
worn by the Khalsa Sikhs of the eighteenth century, and the comb (kangha) 
would be concealed in their conspicuous turbans. Thus the five items, now 
known as five Ks, were already there in the eighteenth century, though they 


were not defined as such. 
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In a letter written in 1783, George Forster mentioned that all Sikhs 
did not belong to the military order of the Khalsa. He described the two 
main categories of Sikhs late in the eighteenth century. On the one hand, 
there were ‘Khualasah Sikhs’ who did not observe the outward forms of the 
Khalsa and lacked visible identity. In fact, the Persian word ‘Khualasah’ 
means ‘to be free’, signifying those Sikhs who were free from external 
observances of the Khalsa.*! Forster further mentioned that the boundaries 
between the ‘Khualasah Sikhs’ and ‘the ordinary class of Hindoos’ were 
quite blurred. The Khalsa Sikhs, on the other hand, were known for their 
rustic coarseness which clearly distinguished them from everybody else.” 
In a similar vein, John Malcolm distnguished the ‘followers of Guru Gobind’ 
or Khalsa Sikhs from those whom he variously called ‘followers of Guru 
Nanak’ or ‘Khalasa Sikhs’.*? The “Khalasa Sikhs’ (Forster's ‘Khualasah Sikhs’) 
were of course, the sehajdhari Sikhs. 

The coexistence of Khalsa and sehajdhari identities has been variously 
explained by scholars. For instance, Harjot Oberoi considers it as a ‘part of 
the complex process of state formation’. His argument goes like this: The 
Khalsa Sikhs, in their drive to carve out an empire for themselves, realized 
that for their project to succeed they required allies both within and outside 
the Sikh Panth. Therefore, an internal alliance was quickly forged with the 
sehajdharis, and their religious culture was conceded to be legitimate. For 
McLeod, however, the situation of Khalsa/sehajdhari divide presents the 
‘problem of defining the Panth’. Thus a single definition did not cover all 
the Sikhs. Indeed, McLeod assumes uniformity to be relevant for identity. 
Addressing the question of uniformity Grewal maintains that there can be 
no objective ‘homogeneity’ among all the members of a community 
identified as distinct from others. If we are expecting that everyone in a 
community should be exactly the same, then we are looking for the 
impossible, This never happens. Neither fluidity nor diversity can invalidate 
distinct identity. Thus we need to think of the centre, middle, and periphery 
in terms of the distance or nearness of what is regarded as the central part of 
the tradition which makes for the normative identity. Grewal offers a new 
definition of ‘identity’ that rules out homogeneity.” 

The issue of multiple Sikh identities aside the Khalsa identity had 
become predominant during the Sikh rule. In the 1840s Joseph D. 
Cunningham refers to the merging of castes, the Khalsa rite of initiation, 
‘devotion to steel’, uncut hair, blue clothing, use of the name ‘Singh’, and a 
strict ban on smoking. The presence of the Guru was recognized in the Adi 
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Granth, and in any gathering of five Sikhs. Further, Cunningham made an 
important observation as follows: “Thus the prominent division into 
“Khulasah”, meaning “of Nanak”, and “Khalsa”, meaning “of Gobind” ... is 
no longer in force. The former term, Khulasah, is almost indeed unknown 
in the present day, while all claim membership with the Khalsa.’* This 
perception is strongly supported by the contemporary Sikh literature such 
as Rattan Singh Bhangu’s Prachin Panth Prakash (1841). 

In sum, Sikh identity evolved in pre-modern period in response to 
four main elements. First of these was the ideology based on religious and 
cultural innovations of Guru Nanak and his nine successors. This was the 
principal motivating factor in the evolution of the Sikh Panth. The second 
was the rural base of the Punjabi society. During the period of Guru Arjan 
the founding of the villages of Taran Taran, Sri Hargobindpur and Kartarpur 
in the rural areas saw large number of converts from local Jat peasantry. 
Further, Guru Tegh Bahadur’s influence in the rural areas attracted more 
Jats from the Malwa region, and most of them became Khalsa during Guru 
Gobind Singh's period. It may have been the militant traditions of the Jats 
that brought the Sikh Panth into increasing conflict with the Mughals and 
Afghans, a conflict that shaped the future direction of the Sikh movement. 
The third factor was the conflict created within the Sikh community by 
dissidents, which originally worked to counter and then, paradoxically, to 
enhance the process of the crystallization of the Sikh tradition. The fourth 
element was the period of Punjab history from seventeenth to eighteenth 
centuries in which the Sikh Panth evolved in tension with Mughals and 
Afghans. All four elements combined to produce the mutual interaction 
between ideology and environment that came to characterize the historical 
development of Sikhism. On the whole, the pre-modern understandings of 
Sikh identity were primarily based upon orthopraxy rather than orthodoxy. 
Although the earlier Nanak-panth had permeable boundaries with the Hindu 
society at the popular level, the institution of the Khalsa sharpened the 
process of the emergence of a separate Sikh identity. 


IV 


The introduction of the British administration into Punjab at the time of 
annexation in 1849 brought profound changes in Punjabi society. First, the 
colonial rulers introduced a large measure of bureaucracy and the rule of 
law, which established a new kind of relationship between the individual 
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and the state. It is no wonder that the ‘paternal’ rule of the early decades 
was eventually replaced by the ‘machine rule’ of laws, codes and procedures.” 
Second, the British introduced a worldview grounded in the secular, 
modernizing ideology of the Enlightenment. Third, the British sought to 
cosset and to control the Sikhs through the management of the Golden 
Temple and its functionaries. In this context, the British even sidestepped 
the dictates of statutory law which required them to maintain ‘the separation 
of secular and religious matters, neutrality in the treatment of religious 
communities and the withdrawal from involvement in religious 
institutions.” Indeed, for the alien British, the need to control the Golden 
Temple was the greater. Finally, they put a legal ban on carrying of weapons. 
In fact, this decision was meant to disarm the Khalsa who had fought 
valiantly against the British in two Anglo-Sikh wars in 1845 and 1849. 

In the light of this altered historical situation Baba Ram Singh had to 
ask his Namdhari followers to carry a simple staff if the colonial rulers do 
not allow the wearing of a kirpan (sword).© One can assume that in order 
to reach an understanding with the British authorities organizers of the 
Singh Sabha movement replaced the tradition of ‘five weapons’ with that of 
‘five religious symbols’, known as Five Ks. It is not surprising that M.A. 
Macauliffe, who faithfully offered a Singh Sabha mode of interpretation of 
Sikh history and tradition throughout his writings, wrote in 1881 that 


all orthodox Sikhs must have five appurtenances whose names begin with the letter 
K. They are spoken of by the Sikhs as five K’s, and are—the Kes or long hair, the 
Kirpan, a small knife with an iron handle round which the Kes, thus rolled, is 
fastened on the head, the Kachh or drawers, and the Kara, an iron bangle for the 
wrist.*! 

Here, the ‘Kirpan’ no longer remains a ‘weapon’ worn diagonally across the 
right shoulder in a sash-like gatara (or belt). Rather it is worn as a matter of 
religious conviction along with the long hair (Aes) and concealed under the 
turban. Macauliffe’s understanding of the ceremonial sword (kirpan), 
therefore, reflects the contemporary Sikh response to the British policy of 
banning weapons. Similarly, at the close of the nineteenth century Captain 
R.W. Falcon explicitly mentions the tradition of five Ks in his handbook 
for the use of regimental officers. The British reinforced the legitimacy of 
the five Ks through its recruitment policy. In this context, N.G. Barrier 
writes: ‘Only Sikhs with the five Ks could join the army and part of their 
initiation was baptism and a pledge to maintain “orthodox” practices.’ 
Thus the five items which were already there as a part of the Khalsa discipline, 


a“ 
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acquired new significance because of the Singh Sabha’s new definition of 
orthodoxy. This is not surprising since every dynamic community is always 
involved in the process of re-definition and renewal. In this context, Grewal 
skillfully argues that it is necessary to make a distinction between the 
formulation of the five Ks and its substantive prototypes. The formulation 
came later but the substantive symbols were there from the time of instituting 
the Khalsa. 

It is instructive to examine the impact of the nineteenth century Singh 
Sabha movement on Sikh identity. Here, it will be useful to take a note of 
Harjot Oberoi’s major work on this socio-religious movement. For him, 
the Singh Sabha consisted of two components: the Sanatan and the Tat 
Khalsa. Sanatan Sikhs accepted the authority of the Vedas and Puranas in 
addition to the Sikh scriptures, thereby believing in incarnations and the 
ideas of pollution and purity based upon the caste system. Tat Khalsa, on 
the other hand, rejected all Hindu accretions prevalent in the Sikh society 
in the nineteenth century. Applying a social scientific method of analysis, 
Oberoi argues how the Tat Khalsa, the dominant wing of the Singh Sabha 
movement, succeeded in eradicating all forms of religious diversity at the 
turn of the century and in establishing uniform norms of religious orthodoxy 
and orthopraxy.® As a consequence of the success of the Tat Khalsa reformers, 
Sikhs in the early twentieth century came ‘to think, imagine and speak in 
terms of a universal community of believers united by uniform rites, symbols 
and scripture." 

In his analysis, however, Oberoi tilts the balance of evidence artificially 
in favour of Sanatan Sikhism. There is no doubt that some Sikhs did embrace 
Hindu practices in the nineteenth century. By projecting this backward, 
Oberoi seems to imply that Sikh identity was always predominantly fluid, 
with free mixing of Sikh and Hindu practices. This is questionable. From 
as early as the period of Guru Arjan, Sikhs clearly were encouraged to think 
of themselves as a distinct community. Not surprisingly, Grewal criticizes 
Oberoi’s view of the Singh Sabha ‘as a new episteme arising out of praxis’ 
since it precludes the ‘possibility of any meaningful linkages with the past’.” 
Nevertheless, Oberoi’s work offers a valuable contribution in the ongoing 
debate on the process of identity-formation in the Sikh tradition. 

McLeod recognizes continuity in the Sikh tradition from the time of 
Guru Nanak but he also notices changes coming in from time to time. He 
emphatically states that the Khalsa tradition was ‘systematized and clarified’ 
by the Singh Sabha reformers to make Sikh tradition consistent and effective 
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for propagation. The Tat Khalsa conception of Sikh identity was both old 
and new, a point which McLeod forcefully makes in his analysis. In a similar 
vein, Ian Kerr maintains that the emerging Tat Khalsa identity espoused by 
the dominant wing of the Singh Sabha ‘had been forged, admittedly from 
the pre-existing ores, in the crucible of colonial encounter’.® In addition to 
the economic and military policy of the British, there were other elements 
which meshed together to produce a great impact on the emerging Sikh 
identity. These additional elements in the larger colonial context were: new 
patterns of administration, a new technology, a fresh approach to education, 
the entry of Christian missionaries, and the modernist perspective based 
on the scientific paradigm of the Enlightenment. All these factors produced 
a kind of neo-Sikhism, characterized by a largely successful set of re- 
definitions in the context of the notions of modernity and religious identity 
imposed by the dominant ideology of the colonial power closely associated 
with Victorian Christianity.” As such, modern Sikhism became a well- 
defined ‘system’ based on a unified tradition and the Tat Khalsa 
understanding of Sikh identity became the norm of orthodoxy. 

Also, Sikh identity was the key issue in the religious debate between 
the Tat Khalsa reformers and the Arya Samaj leaders, representing the voice 
of neo-Hinduism formulated by the Gujarati brahmin Dayanand Saraswati 
in the Punjab. This debate was greatly intensified when the widow of Dyal 
Singh Majithia went to the Punjab High Court after his death in 1898 to 
contest his will on the plea that he was not a Hindu. The court, however, 
ruled that he was. In the meantime, two pamphlets entitled Sikh Hindu 
Hain (Sikhs are Hindus) appeared under the name of Sikh authors. In this 
context, Kahn Singh Nabha'’s Ham Hindu Nahin (We are not Hindus) may 
be seen as a classic statement of independent Sikh identity as well as a 
declaration of Sikh ethnicity. Two major claims of the Tat Khalsa reformers 
gained general acceptance: one, that Sikhs are not Hindu and the other, 
that a true Sikh will normally be a Khalsa. A new definition of sehajdharis 
as ‘slow adopters’ was advanced with the intention of including them in the 
larger Sikh Panth. 

In 1891, census enumerators were instructed to return as Sikhs all those 
who kept their hair and abstained from smoking. Thus, the kesdharis alone 
were to be treated as Sikhs. The sehajdharis could, of course, return 
themselves as Nanak-Panthis. In 1901, sects were not included. But in 1911 
it was decided to enter as a Sikh any person who claimed to be one. The 
category of ‘Sikh-Hindu’ was also permitted. No change was, however, made 
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in 1921 and 1931. Interestingly, the results of these census reports point to 
a well-defined pattern. Given the changing approaches to Sikhs from 1901 
onward, the procedures and classifications may be involved in framing these 
statistics. The number and proportion of kesdhari Sikhs showed a remarkable 
increase, rising from about 840,000 in 1891 to nearly 3,600,000 in 1931. 
The number of sehajdhari Sikhs fell from nearly 580,000 in 1891 to less 
than 300,000 in 1931. Thus, the percentage of kesdhari Sikhs rose from 
less than seventy per cent to more than ninety per cent in less than half a 
century.” 

The Akali movement began in 1920 as a non-violent agitation. This is 
sometimes described as the “Third Sikh War’ of 1920-5, although it is 
better known as the Gurdwara Reform Movement. The Tat Khalsa reformers 
demanded control of Sikh shrines in opposition to the British supported 
Mahants and Pujaris. The last gasp effort of the British to manipulate the 
Sikhs via management of the Golden Temple and its priests proved an ignoble 
failure in 1919 when General Dyer’s invited visit to the Temple failed to 
pacify the Sikhs. The Akali answer was given in the agitations over the Keys 
Affair, at Guru-ka-Bagh, at Jaito, and elsewhere. The Akali campaign was 
finally terminated by the drafting and passing of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 
1925. Chapter 1 of the Act defined a Sikh as ‘a person who professes the 
Sikh religion’, adding that the following declaration should be required if 
any doubt should arise: ‘I solemnly affirm that I am a Sikh, that I believe in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, that I believe in the Ten Gurus, and that I have no 
other religion.” The point to be noted in this definition is that it was based 
upon modernist assumption that doctrine dominates practice. This was the 
beginning of the definition of a ‘Sikh’ by legislation. The definition was 
deliberately broad because legislators did not want to be specific in terms of 
either detailed beliefs or practices and boundaries. This approach indeed 
set the precedent later continued by the Sikh Rahit Maryada (1950) and all 
the way upto 1971 Delhi Gurdwara Act. 

In sum, the dominant Sikh response to modernity was conditioned by 
the need to to enforce clear definitions of authority and community in the 
face of the double challenge of colonialism and of neo-Hinduism.” The 
main impetus behind this response was to secure permanent control of 
Sikh institutions in the Punjab. The effect of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act was 
to make available to the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC, Chief Management Committee of Sikh Shrines) and thus to Akali 
Dal the enormous political and economic benefits that came from control 
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of the gurdwaras. A government within a government was created as the 
price of a restored acceptance of the British among Sikhs.” In the course of 
time the SGPC became the ‘authoritative voice’ of the Sikhs. As a democratic 
institution it has always represented the majority opinion. As such, it has 
laid the claim to represent the authority of the “Guru-Panth’, although it 
has been frequently challenged by Sikhs living outside the Punjab. 


V 


The Constitution of independent India came into force on January 26, 
1950, which is treated as the date of the commencement of the Constitution. 
Its amended form defines India as a secular state. Western notions of this 
designation aside, for India this has always involved the state in religious 
matters. According to Article 25 [1], all persons are guaranteed the right 
‘freely to profess, practise, and propagate religion’, although this freedom is 
subject to ‘public order, morality and health’. Further, it is to be clearly 
distinguished from ‘economic, social, political or other secular’ activities 
which might be found in close proximity with religious practices. These 
‘secular’ matters can be directly regulated by the state. Furthermore, the 
state is obliged to engage in social welfare and reform, and legislation to 
that end cannot be set aside on the grounds that it interfers with religious 
freedom. Nor can temple entry laws be set aside because they restrict practices 
that are admittedly religious (Article 25 [2}[b]). Indeed, Hindu religious 
institutions of a public nature can legitimately be opened to all classes of 
Hindus, even to those who were previously excluded because of 
untouchabiltiy.”* 


Explanation II of Article 25 [2][b] states that ‘the reference to Hindus 
shall be construed as including a reference to persons professing the Sikh, 
Jaina, or Buddhist religion, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be construed accordingly.’ Robert Baird compellingly argues that this 
explanation is a constitutional admission of two things. First, it admits that 
there is a difference between the ‘Hindu religion’ and ‘Hindu’ as a legal 
category. For, the stipulation that ‘Hindus’ in Article 25 [2][b] is to be 
taken to include persons professing the Sikh, Buddhist or Jaina religion 
suggests that as religion these are distinguishable from ‘Hinduism’ as a religion, 
but before the law they are to be included within the category of ‘Hindu’ 
(emphasis in the original). While Article 25 [2][b] deals with the temple 
entry, it also includes welfare and reform more broadly conceived.” Indeed, 
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the legal net of ‘Hinduism’ is cast very widely in the Constitution of India 
in such a way that it raises the fundamental problem of defining ‘Hinduism’. 

It is instructive to note that the Sikh members of the Constituent 
Assembly refused to sign the draft constitution to be adopted by the people 
of India on 26 January 1950. They resented the fact that the Constitution 
of India did not recognize the independent identity of the Sikhs and failed 
to establish a separate personal law for them. This resentment surfaced again 
during the 1980s when Akali leader Parkash Singh Badal publicly burned a 
copy of Article 25 in New Delhi. In contrast to this popular interpretation, 
however, a leading Sikh legal specialist, Kashmir Singh, has emphasized 
that ‘the separate identity of Sikhism and that of Jainism & Buddhism is 
specifically conceded’ in Explanation II to Article 25 [2][b].”° He further 
argues that Explanation I to Article 25 [2][b] (that is, “The wearing and 
carrying of Kirpans shall be deemed to be included in the profession of 
Sikh religion.’) refers to the autonomous character of Sikh religion. Thus 
the separate Sikh identity ‘is not annihilated by Explanation II because it 
itself admits the same.’” Nevertheless, both Sikh and Hindu politicians 
have used the popular interpretation of constitutional wording for their 
own purpose in ensuing confrontation.” Therefore, to remove this 
misunderstanding the National Commission to Review the Constitution 
headed by the former Chief Justice of India, Justice M.N. Venkatachaliah, 
has made the following recommendation: “The commission, without going 
into the larger issue on which the contention is based, is of the opinion that 
the purpose of the representations would be served if Explanation II to 

Article 25 is omitted and subclause (b) of clause (2) of that article is re- 
worded as follows—(b) “providing for social welfare and reform or throwing 
open of Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of these religions”.’”? When this 
amendment to Article 25 takes place, the Indian Constitution will duly 
recognize the distinct and independent identity of Sikhism. 

It is equally important to underline the historical coincidence that the 
SGPC published the standard manual of the ‘Sikh Code of Conduct’ known 
as Sikh Rahit Maryada in 1950. This manual begins by defining a Sikh in 
the following terms: ‘Any person, female or male, who believes in One God 
(Akal Purakh); in the Ten Gurus (Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh); in 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib and the bani and teachings of the ten Gurus; in the 
Khalsa initiation ceremony (amrit) instituted by the tenth Guru; and who 
does not believe in any other religion, is a Sikh.’ This defintion implies 
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preference for the amritdhari, includes the kesdhari, and does not exclude 
the sehajdhari. It is certainly based upon modernist assumptions. Its wording 
is carefully chosen so that one is required to ‘believe in’ or ‘have faith in’ 
(jo...nisacha rakhada hat) the need to take amrit. That is, one will certainly 
be expected to take amrit at some time in life when one is ready for the full 
range of Khalsa discipline (rahit), but it is not an immediate step. The 
essential requirement, as McLeod argues, is that one should affirm the value 
of so doing.” 

The gurdwaras of Delhi and New Delhi were beyond the jurisdiction 
of the SGPC, and hence, there was a need for fresh legislation to regularize 
their administration. The parliament of India, therefore, passed two such 
Acts in 1971. First of these was the the Delhi Gurdwara (Management) Act 
24 of 1971, in which the word ‘Sikh’ was defined in terms closely following 
those of the 1925 Act. The latter Act, however, amended this definition. 
The definition of a ‘Sikh’ in the Delhi Gurdwara Act 82 of 1971 is given as 
follows: 


‘Sikh’ means a person who professes the Sikh religion, believes and follows the 
teachings of Sri Guru Granth Sahib and the ten Gurus only and keeps unshorn hair. 
For the purpose of this Act, if any question arises as to whether any living person is 
or is not a Sikh, he shall be deemed respectively to be or not to be a Sikh according 
as he makes or refuses to make in the manner prescribed by rules rules the following 
declaration: 

‘I solemnly affirm that I am a Keshadhari Sikh, that | believe in and follow 

the teachings of Sri Guru Granth Sahib and, the ten Gurus only, and that 

I have no other religion.”*' 


This defintion has indeed become more exclusive than the one given in the 
Gurdwara Act of 1925. It includes the kesdhari, but does not include the 
sehajdhari. It may well reflect the influence of a particular pressure group 
among the Sikhs of Delhi at that time. 


Much has happened within the Panth since the tragic events of 1984, 
including the Operation Blue Star of June and the killings of the Sikhs 
nationwide in November after Indira Gandhi's assassination. Consequently, 
‘Sikh identity became sharper, less incoherent, consciously integrated, and 
one in which the martial tradition was particularly enlivened.” The year 
1984 itself became the turning point in the history of the Sikhs in post- 
colonial and post-modern world. It created the identity crisis among the 
Sikhs throughout India and abroad. As a diaspora Sikh writes: “Who am I 
was a question that never crossed my mind until the cataclysmic events of 
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1984—caused by the Hindus declaring an open season on Sikhs—were to 
jolt me from my long, self-induced amnesia.” Many Sikhs who had 
abandoned their turbans and beards returned to their traditional ways. One 
estimate records that during the decade of militancy (1981-1990) as many 
as 79,100 persons took ‘amrit’ in various districts of Punjab.* In particular, 
the frequency of arranging the amrit ceremony increased among the diaspora 
Sikhs, which was once a rare occurrence. As a result the significance and 
need for full commitment to the Khalsa discipline has received new 
recognition by the diaspora Sikhs (especially by young adults).*° More 
recently, the Delhi Sikh Gurdwara Management Committee organized an 
amrit ceremony on 1 October 2002 in which 15,000 persons were initiated 
into the Khalsa order ‘under one roof on a single day’.* In my personal 
observations of North American Sikhs during the last two decades, I have 
witnessed a dramatic change in their attitudes and life styles. In my recent 
visits to California and Calgary, for instance, I met certain full-fledged Khalsa 
Sikhs who were earlier clean-shaven (mona) Sikhs.*’ These examples point 
towards the dynamic nature of Sikh identity. No single category is a ‘fixed’ 
category. A Mona Sikh of yesterday, could be a kesdhari today, and who 
might be an amritdhari tomorrow. Similarly, the process in the reverse 
direction is also possible when an amritdhari becomes an apostate by cutting 
his/her hair. In this context, Deepankar Gupta rightly maintains that 
‘identities are not permanently inscribed on our psyches but undergo 


context-related changes.’ 


At the beginning of twenty-first century, there are more than twenty- 
two million Sikhs in the world. Among them approximately fifteen to twenty 
per cent are the amritdharis (those who have taken amrit or nectar, that is, 
Initiated’) who represent the orthodox form of the Khalsa. There is, however, 
a large majority of those Sikhs who ‘retain their hair’ (kesdhari, “Unshorn’) 
and maintain a visible identity. In particular, male Sikhs are easily recognized 
by their beards and turbans. They follow most of the Khalsa Rahit without 
having gone through the initiation ceremony. Further, there are others who 
have shorn their hair and are less conspicuous, but their number is quite 
large in North America and the United Kingdom. They are popularly known 
as ‘clean-shaven’ Sikhs, although they do not like the term ‘Mona’ (Shorn) 
as the designation of their status within the Panth. In order to overcome 
this difficulty, | propose to use the term ichhadhari (lit. ichha means ‘desire’ 
or free choice) for them. | have avoided the use of its equivalent manmukh 
(self-willed) for being loaded with pejorative connotation. I am using the 
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term ichhadhari with two meanings in mind. In the first place, most of the 
icchadharis ‘desire’ to keep their hair intact, but cut them under the pressure 
of circumstances at a particular moment (which may be a temporary phase 
in their life). The moment they feel secure in their life they start keeping 
the hair again. This may be illustrated with the recent example of a young 
Sikh from New York, who cut his hair after he was attacked after the terrorist 
attacks on the Twin Towers of New York and the Pentagon Building of the 
Department of Defense of the United States of America on September 11 
2001. It was an act brought not so much by individual considerations but 
by social terror. He explained his mental anguish as follows: ‘I am not happy 
that I cut my hair. I went against my religion and I disrespected my parents 
... | am growing my beard and may be by next week, I will start wearing 
turban again.” Secondly, there are those ichhadharis who cut their hair 
because of reasons of their own choosing, but retain their affiliation with 
the Khalsa families. They use the Khalsa names ‘Singh’ and ‘Kaur’ without 
inhibition. Neither do they consider themselves as ‘lesser Sikhs’ in any way, 
nor do they identify themselves with the ‘Hindus’. In fact, there has emerged 
a new sense of identity among them in recent times. Being majority in the 
diaspora, they participate with equal zeal in all Sikh rituals and in the 
management of the gurdwaras. 

The Icchadharis are frequently confused with the so-called Sehajdhari 
(‘Gradualist’) Sikhs who have never accepted the Khalsa discipline. Although 
the Sehajdhari Sikhs practice nam simaran and follow the teachings of the 
Adi Granth, they do not observe the Rahit and, in particular, cut their hair. 
The recent debate within the Sikh community is again focused on the issue 
of the inclusion of Sehajdharis in the voters’ list in the SGPC elections.” 
The number of Sehajdharis has continued to decline in the last few decades, 
although they certainly have not disappeared completely from the Panth. 
This impression, however, concerns only true Sehajdharis. It does not apply 
to those who violate the Khalsa Rahit and cut their hair after initiation. 
They are lapsed Amritdharis who are known as ‘Patit Sikhs’ (‘Apostates’). 
Being directly opposite to the category of Amritdhari, I propose to use the 
term Bikh-dhari (‘one who has taken “poison”, leaving the life of amrit or 
“nectar” behind’) for this category of Sikhs who become apostates after 
committing any one of the following four prohibitions (char kurahit): 
‘cutting the hair, using tobacco, committing adultery, and eating meat that 
has not come from an animal killed with a single blow.’ This condition has 
occured largely in the Sikh diaspora. 
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Let us now represent these various categories of Sikhs in the following 
figure 1 of a ‘soccer-ball’, and try to understand the dynamic nature of each 
category within the large body of the Sikh Panth. At the centre stand the 
amritdharis (15-20 per cent) who represent the orthodox form of the Khalsa. 
The bulk of the middle of the ‘ball’ consists of the kesdharis (70 per cent) 
who belong to the Khalsa tradition, and who could either become amritdhari 
when they are ready to take amrit or become icchadhari when they cut 
their hair. The next category represent the ichhadharis who are affiliated to 
the Khalsa tradition. Their number is less than 10 per cent in the worldwide 
Sikh population, although they are in majority in the Sikh diaspora. They 
are followed by sehajdharis who do not belong to the Khalsa tradition. 
However, as ‘slow-adopters’ they could also join the Khalsa ranks at any 
time. For instance, a sehajdhari Ragi (Sikh musician), Bhai Chaman Lal, 
who used to perform kirtan in major cities beyond Punjab, has become an 
amritdhari in the recent past to win the confidence of large Sikh 
congregations.” On the fringe of the ‘ball’ come the bikhdharis who have 
become apostates (Patit). They can become amritdhari once again when 
they confess their guilt and accept ‘penance’ (tanakhah) from the Cherished 
Five at the time of re-initiation with amrit. In this context, the personal 
narrative of a North American Sikh jouranlist offers an interesting reading: 


I was 13 years old when my mother enthused me to partake of Amrit at the school 
ceremony. I vividly remember the day of ceremony at Khalsa High School Gujarkhan 
(Rawalpindi). My mother had bought two Kirpans at Amritsar a couple of years 
prior to the occasion. Next day she took away the big Kirpan (about a feet or so 
long) and put a small one, about three or four inches long around my neck, which 
stayed with me till my high school days. That ceremony had in-buil[t] Sikhee in my 
thought. In spite of the fact that I went under the influence of Marxists, accepted 
apostasy, abandoned attending religious rituals, the spirit of Sikhee remained in 
some corners of my mind. As the time passed it sprung out. Had I not partaken the 
Amrit, perhaps I would still be an atheist.” 


This personal narritive underlines the changing perceptions of the self 
through different phases of one’s life. The author may have become an 
apostate ‘under the influence of Marxists,’ but the ‘spirit of Sikhee’ remained 
with him. It is no wonder that he regained his original ‘status’ and became 
a full-fledged Khalsa Sikh once again. Thus any one individual might go 
through different stages in one’s life, each referring to a different status 
within the Panth. Therefore, to think of the five categories of Sikhs as 
‘predetermined’ or ‘fixed’ permanently (as in the case of the caste system of 
the Hindus) would be misleading. 
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In addition to Fig. 2.1 which represents the global Sikh population, we 
need to look at Fig. 2.2 carefully from the perspective of diaspora Sikhs. 


Both figures highlight the dynamic nature of Sikh identity: 


Fic. 2.1 Worldwide Sikh Population (22 million) 


ichhadhari 
50 per cent 


Amritdhari 
15-20 per cent 


Fic. 2.2 Diaspora Sikh Population (1.5 million) 
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It should be emphasized here that all these five categories of Sikhs are not 
fixed permanently. The movement from one category to another takes place 
frequently and therefore, it refers to their dynamic nature. For instance, all 
amritdharis are kesdharis as well, even though all kesdharis are not 
amritdharis. Also, there is internal differentiation in each category. Moreover, 
the actual numbers of different categories of Sikhs may show marked 
variations in different diaspora settings. For instance, the percentage of 
ichhadharis is much higher in North America and England than in 
Singapore, Malasiya, and East Africa. 

In his analysis, McLeod was looking for a new term ‘which designates 
a Sikh who cuts his hair yet retains a Khalsa affiliation.” I have coined this 
new term as ichhadhari which is neutral and does not carry any negative 
connotation. For an apostate Sikh (Patit) I have used another term bikhdhari 
which is based upon scriptural sanction: “One gathers “poison” after leaving 
the life of amrit or “nectar” (amritu chhodi kahe bikhu khai ...; amritu chhodi 
maha bikhu pivai ...; amritu tajji bikhu sangarahi ...; amritu chhadi bikhai 
bikhu khahi).’* Further, any kind of adulterous relationship with any other 
man or woman is regarded as the ‘company of a poisonous snake’ (jaisa 
sangu bisiar siu hai re taiso hi ihu pargrihu).” Furthermore, the Desa Singh 
Rahit-nama employs the term dikhia (poisonous substance) for smoking 
tobacco in a hookah-bowl.* All these considerations justify the use of the 
term bikhdhari for an apostate, although it may appear highly loaded with 
strong condemnation. Indeed, the process of formalization becomes 
complete with these ‘five’ categories of Sikh identity. 


VI 


In sum, the discussion of this paper has addressed the question “Who is a 
Sikh?’. It has offered different perspectives on the ever-changing historical 
context in which a distinct Sikh identity finds expression in different ways. 
Although the objective realities of the Sikh Panth and the self-image of the 
Sikhs from the days of Guru Nanak to the present day have changed 
dramatically, the consciousness of distinction from the ‘others’ has remained 
constant throughout history. What it meant—and means—to be a Sikh 
has also been shaped in part by the policies and actions of governing 
authorities, whether they be the Mughals, or the British, or the Government 
of India. Recently, Sikh scholars have, however, vehemently argued that the 
State has no right to define who is a Sikh.” It is no wonder that the 
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protagonists of nationalist discourse have often invoked Sikh identity as 
the basis of their politics. Indeed, we have witnessed the increasing 
estrangement of Sikhs from the Republic of India before and after the assault 
on the Golden Temple in 1984 which has been labelled ‘the nation-state 
phase of Sikh identity-formation.’® More recently, Sikhs are seeking fresh 
inspiration from the Guru Granth Sahib for the reconstruction of self and 
gender within the Sikh tradition from the post-modern and post-colonial 
perspectives. 

The Sikh community has always been involved in the process of ‘renewal 
and re-definition’ throughout the world. In fact, the question “Who is a 
Sikh?’ occupies much of the attention in the online discussions among the 
various Sikh networks, although the debate frequently becomes acrimonious. 
Each generation of Sikhs has to respond to this question in the light of new 
historical situation and to address the larger issues of orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy. Not surprisingly, the diaspora Sikhs have to respond to these 
issues from their own particular situation in different cultural and political 
contexts. In fact, they rediscover their identity in cross-cultural encounters 
as well as through their interaction with other religious and ethnic 
communities. They have to face new challenges which require new responses. 
It is no wonder that they are starting to provoke fresh responses to the 
notions of self, gender, and authority in the postmodern world. On the 
whole the process of Sikh identity-formation is an ongoing phenomenon 
of a dynamic nature. 
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